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ON OPERA 

By HERBERT F. SMALL 

AS spectators, if not creators, we have for some time culti- 
vated the opera assiduously and with an open hand. Many 
L of us are beginning to think we should have so notable an 
article of consumption "made in America." Experiments have 
been tried; but the musical critic still informs us with periodic 
regularity that American Opera is not yet, but that the time is 
ripe for it, and we must have it. If we long to cherish this Benja- 
min in our bosoms, it is well to take stock of him in advance; 
also of our readiness to receive him. A discussion of the nature 
of opera, its relations with life, and of the national element in it 
involves historical considerations far from unfamiliar. Where 
many voices, however, have been heard, another may with all 
the more propriety venture to speak. 

Modern opera was born in Italy at the time when the national 
genius, wearied by too much love of living, fettered by tyranny, 
and disillusioned by a sad history, was about to settle into its 
long half-death. The earlier mood, all eagerness to know every 
mundane experience, to confront every mundane problem, and 
— most passionately — to find mundane beauty in all her lurking 
places and bring her out into the bright sunlight, had been close 
to painting: the enamored eye, which saw with unexcellable 
clarity, yet idealized through very keenness and joy of vision. 
Now pained eyes shielded themselves from the noonday glare — 
and indeed what could they see by that hard light but shame 
and ruin, danno e vergogna? Sleep was the dearest gift of all, or 
else a sheltered somnolence with daydreams and senses pleasurably 
stirred, but not by anything with the burden of experience in it. 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 

Of the fountains and the caves 

And the maiden with a dulcimer: it is hard to dissociate such 
languors from an evocation of the ear's hidden delight. But it 
was not all poppies and lotos-eating. Italian clarity of intellect, 
diverted from the larger life, and specialized, was still able to 
lay the foundations of modern sciences; and Italian sensuousness 
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and quick Italian emotion thrown back on themselves were still 
able to give us a new music— the modern language as opposed 
to the mediaeval discipline. A new departure in art brings with 
it new technical problems, and even pointing the way to their 
solution implies no mean vigor in that especial field. Such 
patches of energy, however, occur in every age of exhaustion. 
The significant thing is that the Italian pole had swung from 
painting to music. The musical domination had set in. 

Its mark is discernible in the Tasso of the "Jerusalem." 
In his "Aminta" and Guarini's "Pastor Fido" — the Arcadian 
drama — we catch the very wave of the wand. These pastoral 
enchantments are the courtier's refuge from life — from world- 
weariness into the old dream of the golden age, from sordid 
cynicism into a vision of passion at its youngest, fairest and 
purest, from palace confinement into green fields not too rude. 
We, with the xixth Century behind us, get no smell of the soil 
in this silken rusticity, and therefore dismiss it as untrue to life. 
But it is only so if knowledge and fruition alone are real, desire 
unattained but still desiring, hope baffled but clinging to a dream, 
human unrealities. And this tenuous emanation of the inner, this 
distancing mirror of the outer life, flashes one vivid, living thing 
direct into the bosom of the spectator: emotion. Emotion is the 
true creator of the drama, the other faculties lending no more 
than their necessary aid: emotion holds the middle foreground 
in its quintessence of yearning, and groups its minor phases 
round about — and this is the Arcadian plot, the action; it sur- 
rounds itself with a visible aura of shapes and motions, designed 
to woo the eye from discordant memories, and melt its pleasure 
into acquiescence in the prevailing mood — and this is the Ar- 
cadian scene; it pulses into audible speech, into its native lyrical 
measures, but with an added voluptuousness of sound that almost 
usurps the place of reason — and this is the Arcadian dialogue. 
Such drama made the opera possible, technically. But more, 
it was itself an outpost of the musical advance; and music fol- 
lowed as an element coming into its own. 

The other half belongs to musical history. It begins — for 
one can neglect scattered "origins" — with a little group of ama- 
teurs, who, enthusiasts alike for their art and for classical ideals 
as the Renaissance conceived them, were bent on reviving the 
Greek drama. They knew, as we do, that the actual performance 
of the Greek play involved musical declamation and choric 
dances of some sort. To us, however, it all seems as irrecoverable 
as painted sculpture. They followed the gleam — and were not 
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the first or last to be led by the Hellenic will o' the wisp into 
realms immeasurably far from Athens. Their illusive pilgrimage 
deposited them on the threshold of their own Italian theatre, 
where Nomansland held the stage, and called itself antiquity. 
They brought no more than the breath these pastoral pipes 
awaited. The Arcadian mold was ready for any proper subject, 
whether drawn from Greek mythology, Roman history, or the 
more Italian fairyland of Ariosto. It held for many generations: 
Metastasio's large brood traces its descent from the "Aminta." 
Our Hellenizers were never quite conscious that there was a 
dramatic problem to solve. 

Their attack of the musical problem was consciously revolu- 
tionary. A group of professionals, who soon took up the thread, 
challenged conservatism by calling some of their non-operatic 
experiments the Nuove Musiche and the name still clings to them. 
How, they asked themselves, could sound be disengaged from 
the intricate contrapuntal structure of the age, and be rendered 
supple, swift and sure to express the intensity of human passion, 
with all its shades? They chose as their expressive medium a 
sort of free-flowing monody, a cantillation based on the musical 
cadences of speech itself, and thus designed to fit and heighten 
the emotional content of the words. That recitative answered a 
need is shown by the deep root it has taken, but tendencies more 
native to the "parent speech" were not slow in asserting them- 
selves. Almost at the outset do we get glimpses of incohate 
melody — incohate either because these Hellenizers expressly 
shunned the folk-song, or because the aria form they were strain- 
ing after was not yet found. 

In Monteverdi the new movement found a protagonist, con- 
spicuous for genius and training. He was not the first to use 
what may be called an orchestra, and he was perhaps not the 
first to introduce rhythmic and instrumental coloring, but his 
was the first consistent attempt to express not only the core of 
emotion, but its subtler qualities and the "atmosphere" about 
it: Monteverdi, more than any other single man, is the founder 
of the new music and of its characteristic form, the opera. 

And yet his operas have become mere historical curiosities, 
while the "Aminta," with no music but the morbidezza of its 
versification, can still be read, if not seen with pleasure. On the 
other hand, when we think of the musical greatness of old Italy, 
Palestrina, not Monteverdi, occurs to us. Both Tasso and Pales- 
trina were touched with the new spirit; but the art of each looks 
backward on a long tradition. Monteverdi, facing forward, 
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marshalled the singing hosts for conquests he did not live to see. 
It is almost a law that in an age of great practical endeavor, 
vigorous thought and wide artistic activity — a humanistic age, 
in short — music may thrive among the rest, but will remain in 
the centre fixed by its nature and its traditional uses. Mixed 
musical forms are a sign of the musical hegemony. Program 
music attempts a sort of foggy distillation of sights, stories and 
thoughts. There is no form a born painter, poet or thinker would 
more readily part withal, and leave to its rightful owner, the 
musician. So, too, the opera is a musician's form. Desdemona's 
moment of song is no invitation to a Verdi. The modern cul- 
tivators of pure drama have never asked for incidental, much 
less coincidental, music. But the musician, who views life mainly 
through the emotions and is less keenly interested in the intel- 
lectual and moral element of causation, finds in the scene, properly 
arranged, his greatest opportunity to present a microcosm of his 
own. The opera is the musician's attempt to read and interpret 
the larger and more definite pulses of life. 

Though the pioneers left no abiding opera, they fixed the 
essence and ideal of the form. You have the operatic "compro- 
mise": a drama, homed in the imagination, not too definitely in 
time or space, and remote enough to allow for a less realistic 
medium of expression than speech; you have this expression, on 
the other hand, divested of its separate peculiarities, and fitted 
as nearly as possible to the moods, passions and happenings on 
the stage. The result is a singing dreamland, whose reality 
consists in the reality of the emotions, whose "illusion," in the 
keenness and immediacy of their conveyance. Music is the 
primal element, and unity depends on its ability to dissolve, as 
it were, all else that is seen and heard, and hold it in solution. 

The subsequent development of opera is part of musical 
history as a whole. If the Nuove Musiche introduced aims and 
methods that bore fruit in many a field apart from opera, and 
ultimately even opposed to it, the opera nevertheless benefited 
by every musical advance. The emotional range increased as 
technical resources increased, and as musical suggestiveness grew 
in power — real or imagined — so did the colored fringe about the 
central glow of emotion occupy more and more of the scene. 
Music seemed able to embrace a larger and a larger drama. New 
nations entered into the arena. The French, as inheritors of 
the Renaissance tradition, took very naturally to the form; while 
in Germany it is at first more obviously an exotic, belonging to 
the Italianate and Gallic tastes of the petty courts. But though 
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French and German national idioms crept into the music, and 
though the French touch is uniformly felt in a greater dramatic 
poignancy, and the German occasionally in a new homeliness 
imported from the "Singspiel," throughout the xvmth Cen- 
tury these developments remain branches of the original Italian 
opera. 

In Gluck, what was not merely general but had a distinctive 
Latin flavor in the older opera, reaches its climax. The focus of 
his remote stage is still clear-cut humanity, its own voice the 
cardinal expressive medium. The orchestra serves as a sort of 
larger vocal sounding board, or as a reinforcer of gesture, and only 
when the human emotions plainly shade off into their surroundings, 
does it show how well it can "paint" the moods of places. There 
is a simplicity, a purity, in Gluck's utterance; a decorousness in 
the feelings and carriage of his characters — as though grief moved 
to a saranbande, and joy could stoop to nothing less stately than 
a minuet; a balanced symmetry in the arrangement of scene and 
score — all of which are the mark of Renaissance ideals at work 
in a form least open to the incursions of "common sense." The 
scene is "Arcadia," a little changed, some of the old wistfulness 
gone, and here and there a mincing periwig grace added, but still 
recognizably the same old refuge. The formalism of the music 
is arrived at the extreme limit of safety; but the aria da capo 
and kindred molds suit the behaviour of the characters, and the 
music still holds the essence of the drama. 

Just as Gluck's sweet melodies and thrilling recitative, 
hardly touched by time, still appeal to us, so we can imagine 
them reaching backward into the bosoms of the founders. But 
their form was to attain new complexities, which would have 
taken it out of their ken. Therein lay peril as well as triumph. 
Even while they were striving for a form congruous and unified 
within its own limits, the dance-play came into being. It was 
soon incorporated in the opera as ballet. The few instances in 
which it has been successfully absorbed are exceptions to the rule. 
Then there was the court spectacle. It was as like as not to be 
strung together on a pastoral plot, and it is often hard to say 
where the true pastoral play ends and the court variety begins. 
But the court entertainer could dispense with Tasso's feeling, 
Tasso's art; and when a few hours' amusement was the sole end 
in view, he was not likely to be haunted by Attic memories. 
The only indispensable ingredients in his concoction were elaborate 
scenery and a well-costumed crowd. It is the ancestor of refined 
vaudeville, calling itself a play. As music came to be the cherished 
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diversion, the court entertainment everywhere became more and 
more "operatic." 

Thus, almost at the outset you have bastard opera. The 
difficult ideal and the easy, but degraded, accomplishment com- 
pete with each other through the ages: they are the camps from 
which so many operatic battles have been fought. For the most 
part victory favors the lower standard. The true operatic mood, 
which makes for unity, is rare; collaboration increases the odds 
against it. Drama and music have separate homes and separate 
habits; when they merely meet in opera, a force in each tends 
from the common centre. Time and time again the operatic 
drama has departed from its origins to follow current modes. 
The musician, absorbed in the adventures of an errant sharp or 
flat, often does not perceive that in a more than figurative sense 
his chosen drama cannot possibly keep step with his measures. 
The extreme of misunderstanding results in "realistic" opera — 
a reductio ad absurdum. It is not so much because real people 
do not sing their way from the breakfast table to their business 
offices, sing their marriage proposals or expire in an ecstacy of 
song; it is, to put the emphasis where in art it belongs, because 
music is not, nor ever will be, a medium for the conveyance of 
unfettered realism. It can seize upon the emotional opportunities 
offered, and, for the rest, induce its own states, which may or 
may not heighten the enjoyment of an unrelated drama. Properly 
speaking, it then becomes incidental music, and serves the stage 
as incense does the true inwardness of piety. Even more congenial 
forms of opera have an analogous, though a lesser, danger: for 
it is easier for music to stimulate the nervous condition behind 
all emotion than to particularize the emotions themselves. For 
these reasons, most people, musical and otherwise, with a sense 
of artistic propriety, think of something hopelessly and amor- 
phously hybrid, when the very term "opera" is mentioned. 
It seems the ill-imagined angel, the man with property wings — 
all the dignity and poise of his natural motion marred by these 
sham-heavenly adjuncts, and themselves a sorry travesty of 
flight. 

The opera was at its lowest ebb in the early xixth Century. 
Vestiges of the fashion permit us to realize the Three Ring Circus 
it was. As for the pantomime drama — the babblings of the 
librettist hardly counted; one cared little about Lucy's madness, 
everything about her third-linked emulation of the flute. If, 
however, the concert aria was primarily designed to show off 
vocal technique, yet it enshrined a profound love of the human 
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voice and its power to move. Donizetti and Bellini have left 
us a handful of fragrant melodies; and Rossini, that lesser Mozart, 
will long be remembered for his "Figaro" and his genial per- 
sonality. As creators in their degree, these men all chafed against 
the bondage in which they lay to the Cantatrice, the mere inter- 
preter. But the impresario, holder of the purse, ruled; and the 
composers were of their time and clime, conformists, not reformers. 

When the great reformer did come, he showed with unrivalled 
distinction what the opera should be. Richard Wagner's theories 
have so much in them of the thought of his day, so much more 
of sheer Wagner, that we are apt to regard his "music-drama" 
as an entire new-birth. He was as original as it is given mortal 
to be. But he did not create a new form on new fundamental 
principles; he did but grasp with the firmness of one destined 
to bring an inherited form to its climax those essential to its 
nature. He, too, who was so far from "Sophrosyne," the Greek 
temperance, thought he could learn from that early harmony 
to re-unite the arts. The illusive gleam beaconed him back to 
the ideals of the Nuove Musiche. 

Two centuries lay between Monteverdi and this master of 
orchestration. But all that is most Wagnerian in technique — 
his breaking up of the concert forms, his rejection of a conven- 
tionalized recitative, his coloring, his harmonic innovations — is 
in the line of his spiritual inheritance. His leit-motiv system 
solved the larger problem of form; his " expressionistic " use of 
counterpoint enlists even the old enemy into the expressionistic 
ranks. He launched new and thunderous dissonances, fighting 
over Monteverdi's battle on a larger scale: the battle between 
discord, which is "language," and euphony, which aims at con- 
templative beauty. Wagner remarshalled the singing hosts for 
larger conquests. 

When he tells us that the proper subject to handle is myth 
or legend, because the imagination and emotions, unhampered 
by matter of fact, can find free play there, he is only enunciating 
what was more than a theory, a full-fledged condition, in earliest 
operatic days. Yes, but he says the myth must be no flimsy 
make-believe, no superficial emanation of "culture," but some- 
thing that beats in the blood of the people, truer and more 
immediate than reason itself. And Wagner does seem to establish 
a new modern contact with primitive intuitions of life, still touched 
with Man's emergence from the great mystery. But he is a 
modern "cerebral" using this early stuff; it is remote from him; 
and we are never on more unstable ground than when we insist 
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on the reality or unreality of remote forms. Rightly viewed, 
Wagner's choice is racial, temporal. By moving the scene from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic of Nomansland he made no 
essential change. Nuove Musiche, Musik der Zukunft — it is but 
a translation. 

So, Opera, Music-Drama. As Wagner is the supremest 
musician in the field, so among musicians he is the greatest poet. 
But the poet in him is the subordinate, creating at the dominant 
musician's behest. He himself pleaded most passionately, elo- 
quently and sincerely for that new equality of the arts conceived 
by him — it is the voice of a musical temperament, justifying 
itself to men. He gave the world as he saw it: emotion in the 
centre and round about it things all timbre and measurable 
rhythm, not the painter's or poet's color, not motions spiritual 
as aether. It is the world of a master librettist. He is able to 
use a large and complex stage, because his "dramatic principles" 
reduce themselves to temperamental and emotional impulses 
that blend or conflict with one another, like the musical themes 
that so easily lay hold of them. Wagner is sicklied o'er by that 
national abstraction, which can turn even Shakespeare to allegory. 
It makes for metaphysics, not ideal creation. But, having his 
music, Wagner is the gainer by this bent: his characters assert 
no stubborn life of their own, but await the infusion of the sing- 
ing blood. 

There is something profounder than adroitness in his arrange- 
ment of the scene, so that music can not only envelop it, but 
enter upon it and speak from it in its own right. The sailor's 
chant, the shepherd's pipe in "Tristan" — to name only two 
examples out of many-^cast an atmosphere with almost Shakes- 
perian magic. It is as though what is merely a device in other 
composers were Wagner's way of giving music its rightful place 
in life. Perhaps it is not inconsistent with this that the "Master- 
singers," whose hero wins his heart's desire with a song, should 
be Wagner's most "human" play. 

Yearning, represented in the plot by love, is still the centre 
of the scene. Never has it spoken with so powerful a voice, 
music so athrill with it. The emotional range 'round about is 
greatly increased: Fricka's jealousy, Marke's reproach more in 
sorrow than in anger — so delicate a shade! But Wagner's most 
striking advance on all predecessors is shown in his unique hold 
on the atmosphere that embosoms the emotional heart. Here, 
in the sense that music is an older poetry than that of words, 
he is a great poet. His wonderful power almost suggests that he 
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has memories of those dim old forest days, when the eye could 
help us little, and the ear brought us our chief messages of danger 
and security, discomfort and ease. His world is aquiver with 
these emotional vibrations, and so powerful are they in their 
own field, that the eye is deluded into accepting them as matter 
itself. In a similar way the eye gets its sensation of rhythm 
through the ear — the flicker of fire, the gleam of a sword, sun- 
beams dancing through nodding boughs or on rippling waters. 

Where the human body is concerned, the two-fold perception 
of rhythm is most obviously exemplified by the dance. Wagner, 
for excellent reasons, objected to ballet, or indeed to conven- 
tionalized movements in general. But in a larger sense his dramas 
are on one continuous dance or march. Since Virgil's ego quae 
divom incedo regina, godhead has never so clearly revealed itself in 
the very gait. So, down the line, from Wotan to Mime and Beck- 
messer. Wagner's characters all stalk or strut or glide or slink. 
He makes us feel their size, and sense the element that homes 
them. Where they do not impress themselves by their habitual 
emotions, we get to know them by the way they move about. 

That the ear rather than the eye is engaged in all these 
effects becomes obvious when we detach the stage make-shifts, 
human and scenic, from the music that exalts them. Wagner, 
whose artistic sanity shied at the extremes of program music, 
insisted on a visual basis for his suggestions. Their inevitable 
focus is nevertheless the orchestra. More significantly still, the 
orchestra is the focus of spiritual motions, the "Greek Chorus"; 
for Wagner realizes the double process of drama: the feigned 
emotions on the stage, and the emotional commentary in the 
audience. His orchestra prophecies, recalls, throws out hints 
and reminders. It tells us what the characters are thinking, 
when they dissemble, when they deceive themselves. The solvent, 
here as elsewhere, is emotion, the note of sorrow, joy, love or 
awe impressed upon us in its moment of intensity. Wagner is 
least successful when he doles out "motives" that must be iden- 
tified in a book. 

But the orchestra is something more intimately Wagnerian 
than a Greek Chorus. His life was a bewilderment between the 
blasts and counterblasts of emotion; the principle of control had 
no large place in it. And so he portrayed the world — the theatre 
of impelling forces darkly at work in our bosoms. Like wind- 
driven Paolo and Francesca, his characters are whirled by gusts 
of sound. The operatic microcosm has shifted its centre from 
all of human emotion the mind may grasp, or words may tell, 
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to the stormy, inarticulate intuitions of that instrumental music: 
the three Norns sit in the Orchestra and spin out the play. Though 
the intellectual burden of this new balance is pessimism, during 
performance it is rather felt as an artistic effect. It is the secret 
of wonderful Wagnerian moments, when those irresistible waves 
of sound envelop stage and audience together, so that both are 
of the life — a very "real" life, then — and music seems the very 
air we breathe. 

"Tristan" in its complete dress is incomparably the finest 
modern working of the old ore. With the " Mastersingers " it 
still constitutes the highest reach of serious German dramatic 
endeavor. Any of the operas from the Ring to Parsifal would 
win their author German laurels as the bringer to his country 
of great artistic gifts. Though interesting experiments are now 
under way, Wagner's work is still the supreme justification of a 
perilous form. His success caused his followers to make excessive 
claims for it. In what way and to what extent did Wagner 
enlarge the scope of opera as an expression of modern life? 

A nebulous state, such as in old Italy was the ghost of a 
too vivid flaming, ushered in a new world for the more natively 
dreamful Teuton. Never have thought and emotion been so 
abstracted from the common ways of life as they were in meta- 
physical, romantic Germany; they, however, were the sign of an 
innate vigor as yet untried on the hard obstructions of fact. 
It was a time that gave us the greatest modern music as Renais- 
sance Italy gave us the greatest modern painting. No thinker 
or author of the period has entered into men's lives with the power 
which time has left unimpaired in the master musicians. But 
Fichte, archimage of the Absolute, descended from the clouds 
to lecture Young Germany on her political duties. The poets, 
moreover, tho' each followed his individual bent through the maizes 
of faery, yet collectively they were busy extracting their impossible 
"Middle Ages" from the German past; and the "blue flower" 
of their romantic quest prefigured the corn flower to come. As 
revolutionary and political aspirations struck fire from the national 
soul so did the dreamworld of art become more and more electric 
with the sparks. Wagner came to inherit this charged material, 
together with the musical medium, best fitted to convey the emo- 
tional throb in it. The opera made the natural fusion. Wagner 
himself had the national itch for reading the metaphysical forces 
behind the times; and was stirred by the revolutionary impulses 
of the day. His opera, therefore, is rich in symbolism and repre- 
sents the closest contact of a remote form with vital issues. 
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"The message" of symbolism, however, is precarious at 
best, and evanescent. To read Wagnerian exegesis in full flower 
is to be troubled with more than Dante's "literal, allegorical, 
moral and anagogical." There is an added bewilderment when 
c-sharp becomes a thought, the English horn an expositor. Wagner 
is supposed to "express Schopenhauer." Some of his characters 
really do at times — and offer arid patches, which the music 
cannot cover, to the detriment of Wagner's unity. Music cannot 
express a philosophical idea. It can express the mood behind 
the idea, the temperamental thing; and Wagner's mood is very 
close to Schopenhauer's. His orchestra is a veritable World Will 
turned to sound. But it is sound addressed to the nerves, not 
ideas to the reason. Therein lies much of its power: for moods 
have a longer life than ideas. They also have a longer ancestry. 
Wagner's to-day brings back most vividly that yesterday when 
Tasso's non so che was heard — the cry of emotion, beating its 
wings against the eyeless, mindless void. One remembers the 
ill-starred lovers of the "Jerusalem" — and Tasso's harassing 
doubts about them. Art was not yet prepared for emotionalism; 
and Society confined its tortured exponent in a mad house. But 
with Wagner emotionalism is proud, aggressive and unabashed, 
confident that if it does not solve, it yet grasps the very secret 
of life. Non so che rings out a paean: it has found its proper 
voice. A little while ago Young France and Italy were responding 
to the call; they felt an upward impulse in that tumult, and the 
very unrest of it seemed a "growing pain" of progress. So much 
emotionalism and its music have to offer. But they cannot 
replace thought. They can sack the soul's white Parthenon; 
they cannot occupy it. 

If Wagner was profoundly German in feeling and in artistic 
tradition, he was less successfully so in the choice of his sub- 
jects. It must have been gaul to this "Ur-German" to discover 
how much of his material he thought bore the indelible stamp 
of Mediaeval Germany, bore the indelible stamp of Mediaeval 
France. The facts, however, hardly matter; his opinion of them 
is the thing. His ambition to gather together all that was most 
German in literature and turn it to power is the aim of a great 
artist. It robed him in dignity, and gave him the "grand style." 
"Hiawatha" would have served his purpose, had he been per- 
suaded it was German. 

In general it can be said that truly national subjects fit for 
opera are a happy accident. The prime requisite is that they 
be remote enough to liberate emotion from matter of fact, then, 
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by a sort of negative nationalism, that they contain no racial 
peculiarities of a sort to mar the emotional illusion of a given 
audience. "Arcadia" is as real as Nibelheim, but not to a German; 
while the majority of Latins still find an overpowering odor of 
malt and hops in Nibelheim. The crux of nationalism, of course, 
is the music. All the peoples whose music displays a national 
idiom in popular forms, possess the potentialities, at least, of a 
national school. In these fields a vigorous home life and hospi- 
tality go together. The German " Liederschatz " contains many a 
Scotch, Italian and Russian gem; it is none the less a monument 
to centuries of native song. The same is true of cultivated forms. 
Where opera flourishes the repertory is international. Only the 
home accents find their way to the heart most swiftly and surely; 
they are the oftenest heard; and without them there can be no 
true hearth for hospitality. 

Germany may be taken as the type of a genuinely opera- 
loving country. The cultivation of the form is not confined to 
the large cities; the staple performances in many a small local 
house maintain standards of excellence our own Metropolitan, 
with all its expensive "stars," is never certain of reaching. Where- 
ever people foregather, be it even for divine worship, there is sure 
to be a "society" element; and this, to a certain extent, is true 
of the German opera house. However, it is kept in exemplary 
subordination. The German's hold on life, as evidenced by the 
directer forms of art, is still uncertain; and opera answers to 
aesthetic needs of his that nothing else can fill. The opera is 
national with him in the first place because he really wants it. 
Nothing, not a game like baseball, or the sentiment behind a 
holiday, is national unless taken with spontaneous and unos- 
tentatious seriousness by a fair percentage of the population. 

Judged in this manner, opera is still far from being an Ameri- 
can institution. In so far as it is natively American at all, every- 
thing points to the court entertainment, the aristocratic amuse- 
ment. Only the times and our wealth afford us a wider ecclecticism 
than prevailed in the Gallo-Italianate German courts. There is 
no reason why Hasses should not rise among us, why our many 
gifted and trained musicians should not supply part, at least, of our 
needs, and share the pecuniary reward with the foreign purveyor. 

American Opera, however, they cannot give, because there 
is no national idiom in which to utter it. That is still in the 
Melting Pot. We seem to catch new accents in the simmering, 
but they are as yet too ill-defined for prophecy, even. We are 
a musical people. It is no longer due, as it once was, to the 
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foreigner among us; or a mere matter of education, as it was when 
Beethoven's "Fifth" came, and forever banished the "Maiden's 
Prayer" from the maiden's piano. Our oldest native stock 
responds to the art, yes, and creates it, too, in a way that would 
have seemed most ungodly to the Pilgrim Fathers. But here, as 
in so many other instances, "culture" meets nothing truly popular 
working upward from the soil. Our farm houses, mining camps 
and fishermen's cottages are not vocal with invitations to an 
American Weber; they sometimes resound with echoes of the 
foreign, but furnish no native "Singspiel." Our ragtime cannot 
compete for ethnic intimacy or purity with the Viennese Waltz, 
which simply insisted on dancing itself into operette. Yet nation- 
ality is easier to attain in these lesser forms than in Grand Opera. 
We can await its advent in patience. The American genius 
does not take readily to remote forms. Our finer artistic sense, 
it is true, sometimes seeks refuge in them, so hard is it to build 
upon the spiritual level of our everyday life. That level is more 
faithfully represented by the type of "realism," which, in the 
main, we favor. Perhaps, as we fondly think, we are thus mani- 
festing the hold of a hard-headed folk on the true facts of existence; 
but it is to be suspected that a certain incapacity to leave the 
mental arithmetic, and follow the lowest algebra, of the imagina- 
tion has a great deal to do with it. In practical accomplishment 
we are great, in science, powerful; and our aesthetic hungers can 
be measured by the large amount of music they consume. But 
we are weak in that central "humanity," which lies between 
science and music, keeping them both sweet, and whose organ is 
ideal literature. We have produced a Lincoln — how many works 
of letters that are not silenced by him? We need not clamor 
for American Opera. Rather is it to be hoped that we shall have 
quarried much of the immediate power, beauty and truth of 
democratic life long before our mood subsides into a genuine 
and intimate sympathy with so remote a form as the opera. 



